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AGRICULTURE. 
Virginia Husbandry. 


Editorial Notes on the Agriculture of certain 
counties in Virginia, continued from page 66. 

Leaving Winchester for Staunton, a kind 
letter from Judge H. introduced me the same 
evening to the civilities of Major H. whose 
spacious mansion of more than 100 feet in 
length attracts the notice and admiration o! 
the traveller soon after passing Middletown. 
It serves to adorn a fertile farm of sia thou- 
wand acres, and is built of a kind of stone which 
abounds in that country, and which is beautiful- 
ly adapted to the purposes of building and fenc- 
ing. On learning the extent of this estate, I 
could not help reflecting on the vast difference 
that exists in the rural and social economy, 
habits and circumstances of sister states; liv- 
ing, nevertheless, in the greatest harmony un- 
der the same general government. How won- 
derful is the political structure which binds to- 
gether parts apparently so heterogeneous ! How 
much to be admired is the patience and wisdom 
of the fathers who devised and established it! 
South of the Chesapeake, it is not uncommon 
to find from one to ten thousand acres of land 
occupied by a single proprietor, whereas to the 
question put by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society to one of the County Societies, “of 
what quantity of land do the farms in your 
vicinity generally consist.” ‘The answer was, 
«from fifty to two hundred ; generally about one 
hundred acres.” Fifty acres is there considered 
adequate to the sustenance of a large family, 
nor will this appear at all incredible to the 
Southern farmer, when he considers the im- 
mensely productive capacity of the earth, if 
pushed to its greatest yield by the skilful ap- 
plication of labour and manure. In proof ot 
her amazing fruitlulness when properly encour- 
aged to display it, L will here introduce for the 
notice of the large landholder of the South, one 
or two examples. 

In 1814 the Androssan Farmer’s Society 
offered a silver medal for the best and heaviest 
crop of turnips in the Parish of Dundonald, 
situated in the west of Scotland ; and appointed 
two judges to inspect the diferent fields, culti- 
vated within the bounds. 


They proceeded in the execution of their duty, 
and in compliance with the requisitions of the 
Society, by weighing a square rod taken from 
the average of the fields in different parts— 
the result of their investigation was, that oa 
one farm, a Scotch acre, whichis short of an 
acre, and a quarter English measure, produced 
in turnips— 





Tens. cut. lbs. 





Of bulbs, without leaves 76 O O 
Of leaves, by themselves 4 0 0 
90 Be 


Forty bushels of turnips are about equal toa 

a ton; and the quantity per acre, therefore, in 
hulbs alone, arise to the enormous amount of 
$040 bushels, besides fourteen tons of leaves, 
of highly nutritive quality, Estimating the 
bulbs at 33 cents per bushel. an acre will fetch 
upwards of one thousand dollars, a sum sufli- 
cient to awaken the utmost agricultural indus- 
try. On another farm the same judges found— 
ZT ms. cwt. lbs. 





The bulbs weighed 49 11 17 
The leaves a a 
66 16 68 


Zions. cwt. lbs. 
On another they found that the 





bulbs weighed— 48 7 16 
The leaves 20 0 0 
68 7 686 


Another impressive example worthy of being 
meutioned, is that of the Alms House farm in 
Salem, which consists of about éhirty-five acres. 
In 1816 it is represented to have been in a 
rough uncultivated state, and in 1818 it pro- 
duced— 

Of Pork killed, 7960 pounds 

12 live Pigs sold for 42 dollars 

On hand, 57 live Pigs 

Corn, 400 bushels 

Potatoes, 2250 bushels 

Turnips, 900 bushels 

3 tons Squashes 

50 tons Pumpkins—and all the common 
summer vegetables for the use of the Alms 
House. 

Let these examples serve to demonstrate 


jwhat may be done by labour judiciously exer- 


cised, and determine the farmer to concentrate 
his manure and his toils that he may apply 
them with much more effect on a smaller sur- 
face ; extending gradually the sphere of his 
operations as fast only as he can do it with pro- 
fitable elfect. It were useless here to speculate 
on the moral and political causes which have 
and will continue to retard the progress of this 
great state in fertility and population; or to 
calculate her amazing physical strength when, 
if ever, a happier order of things shall have 
drawn her immense resources into fair and tull 
operation.* 

“ Bell Grove” estate opened a wide field for 
interesting observation, if my health and leisure 
had allowed me to gather what might have been 
learned trom the ample experience of its indus- 
trious and observant owuer.. But having no 
minutes of our conversation, all that can be 


—- 


*It has been estimated that in Massachusetts pro- 
per, on an area of 6,0U0 square miles, there is at this 
moment a population of half a mulion, or eighty to 
the square mile—and that in a general survey, their 
climate and soil may be considered as of a medium 





character—an equal denseness of population, would 
give Virginia upwards of 5,000,000. 


done is to ofier,in a very desultery shape, sone 
facts which appear, on recollection to be worthy 
of being stated. 

Major H. was the first who introduced the 
use of Plaster of Paris, in connexion with the 
field culture of clover in the Valley of Shenan- 
doah—and was well satisfied after more than 
twenty-five years experience, that its effect on 
clover and other crops, had greatly diminish- 
ed: as a substitute for Gypsum, which had 
been for many years almost the sole reliance, 
he was about to construct kilns for burning 
lime, to which he had heen more immediately 
induced hy the essays of Doctor Black, of Dela- 
ware, published in the commencement of the 
second volume of this work.—The stone is 
inexhaustible in this valley, and it was matter 
of much surprise to me, that the farmers resid- 
ing in it, should not have availed themselves of 
a resource so obvious, efficacious and plentiful. 
There prevails, of course, a want of informa- 
tion on the best method of constructing lime 
kilns—and I should feel particularly indebted 
to any one, who would enable me to supply my 
readers with the requisite particulars on this 
subject. A sketch might easily be made, which, 
being engraved would clearly represent the 
internal structure of the kilns, and accompani- 
ed with explanations, as to time, quantity and 
manner, would render the whole subject profita- 
bly familiar to the cultivators of a vast extent of 
country, on the face of which this valuable ma- 
nure, has hitherto remained unemployed and 
useless. 

The general system pursued by Major H., is 
a mived one—under which the cultivation of the 
Staple grains, wheat, rye, vats and corn are 
combined with the manufacture of some of these 
into spirit, and with grazing to a large extent 
—UCattle for grazing, are bought at his gate as 
they are driven down the valiey. In some 
seasons the droves amvuunt to 12,000 head. The 
average cost was about $27 per head. They 
are generally purchased early in September, fed 
through the winter on straw and corn fodder— 
salted—and fatted the next summer and fall, and 
sometimes sold on the farm, but more general- 
ly sent to market and disposed of at an advance, 
heretofore, of little less than double their first 
cost, 

Oxen are much used in the cart and harrow, 
by Major H., who 1s of opinion that they may 
‘nd ought to be employed to do all the hauling 
on a farm—His oxen draw wood two miles as 
fast as horses, and he thinks they are coming 
into much more general use thau formerly. 
The perverse prejudice against mules, noticed 
as being prevalent in Jefferson County, exists 
here with the same force, in defiance of the 
most unanswerable proofs of their incalculable 
value—amongst other ridiculous notions, an 
idea prevails that they do not possess sufli- 





cient strength. If this were the case, how does 
it happen that the practical farmer, in the habit 
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of using mules and witnessing their exuraordi- 
nary filelity, hardiness and duration, is never 
kenown to offer one for sale or barter? Many 
are slow to get them, but having used them, 
they soon learn to appreciate their value. 
Look at the everlasting mule teams, in the 
heavy coal wagons, employed by Gen. Ridgely, 
in his extensive iron manufactories, and in the 
ploughs at Hampton! What would induce him 
to substitute horses in their stead? The very 
expense saved by the use of the former, on so 
large a scale, is known to constitute a heavy 
item in the profit-and-loss-account, of these 
establishments—doubiless they might be made 
to answer the same end in our mail stage 
coaches. 

The river bottom part of Belle-Grove estate, 
was estimated to yield 6 barrels of corn per acre 
—the upland not more than four. ‘The wheat 
crop did not exceed 12 bushels per acre.—So 
low was the price of wheat and rye, that both 
these crops were ground, and either fed to fat- 
tening cattle, or distilled. One third of corn, 
and two-thirds of rye, yield under the process 
followed by Major H. eleven quarts of spirit to 
the bushel, while old wheat gives three gallons 
to the bushel—but new wheat will “ over work” 
itself, and throws up little move than two gal- 
lons. It is the province and the pride of chem- 
istry, to direct these operations toa profitable 
result, and to detect the causes,.when unequal 
proportions are obtained without any obvious 
difference, either in the materia!s or the process 
of distillation. In fact, we may ask in what de- 
partment is it not important to be armed with 
chemical knowledge from the building of a 
steam ship, to the manufacture of a soap cake ? 

The staple and ‘average products of this 

farm, have been mentioned because from its 
eonspicuous location—its size and fertility, and 
the wealth and great respectability of its own- 
er, it is very generally known. 
. Though heir to a large estate, Major H. was 
a volunteer in the Revolution, and afterwards 
imtermarried with the sister of our late President 
Madison—his reoms are ornamented with full 
length likenesses of the elder Mr. & Mrs. Madi- 
son, and their daughter, the late Mrs. LL. sister 
tu President Madison, to all of whom a strong 
family likeness is recognised in the counte- 
mance of the latter. 


Mrs. Madison is represented in a plain rich 
dress, according to the fashion of that day, with 
the bible lying open before her—and the old 
gentleman appears with his elbow resting on a 
small table, with two volumes—a blue covered 
phamplet, and THe RiGHTs or MAN. ‘That 
this work should have been thus selected, as 
the chosen companion of such a man, struck 
me as a forcible evidence of its popularity 
in thatday—and a most impressive intimation 
o! his reverence for its political principles. It 
would seem however, as if all gratitude for the 

author of a work which so powerfully contribut- 
ed to arouse and to brace the minds of the peo- 


ple, to meet the storms and difficulties of the 
Revolation, have been eradicated by the imbe- 
sile heresies of a petty tract—-so true is it, that 
the © evil that men do, lives after them, the 
good is oft buried with their bones.” 

I must here mention, as more immediately 
connected with the subjectof these netes, that 


amongst other improved implements of modern 
invention in use on this estate, [ observed the 
cultivators of the best model, much employed 
for working corn ; and, as | apprehend, the most 
efficient Threshing Machine, which has been 
made or used in this country. These ma- 
chines are made by Mr. Wright, of Middle- 
town—cost $400, and are either fixed or por- 
table, and driven by four or six horse power. 
"o inform ourselves and answer the enquiries 
of a subscriler, we took recent occasion to ad- 
dress the maker of these machines, and here 
submit his letter, and one from Major H. as, in 
some measure explanatory of their powers and 
advantages. 
MIpDLETOWN, June 15, 1821, 

Sir,—Yesterday I received your favours of 
the 11th inst. and the information you have had 
is correct, respecting the machines for Mr. 
Yates and Major H——. The latter I had an 
opportunity of seeing this morning, and re- 
quested him to give you his opinion upon the 





‘er, in Jefferson County, and thresh for hire. 
She will be finished in 10 or 12 days—he will 
not give her up, as he has a good deal of 
vork engaged at harvest—the other is bespoke, 
1 fixed one for Mr. Wm. Wilson, Berkeley coun- 
ty. I would recommend a fixed one to you, 
Nevertheless { shall be glad to make one to youf 
order. I am acquainted with every sort or 
Phreshing Machine that had been made in 
England, previous to the summer of 1818 ; and 
making them, and other agricultural imple- 
ments, drills, &c. hath been my business. I 
feel myself obliged to you for your favour of 
the draft you enclosed—it is interesting, as I 
had never seen one. There was a machine 
to which the horses were attached, as in 
your draft, in the neighborhood of Yorkshire 
Wolds, not very far from where I was putting 
upsome. [I did not see it, but I believe there 
was no more made on the plan there about—it 
was allowed to give credit to the inventor’s 
genius, but not to produce beneficial effects, 





subject,which { have taken the liberty to enclose 
Of the permanent or fixed machines, we made 


equivalent to the additional expense. I am not 
bound to any particular point, how the horses 


four last summer, the two above mentioned and are attached, but: ready to adopt what is best ; 


one for Mr. Robert 





, near Wiachester, and if T understand your draft right, which I think I 


one for Mr. Mattison tite, Stone Bridge, Fred-|do, it would answer a good purpose were all the 
erderick County— hey have all threshed large! horses of an equal strength, which upon a farm, 


crops out, and they have net had one stroke 
struck at them since we put the horses to them ; 
they shake off the straw by cylindrical rakes, 
and clean or fen the grain. We make them 


very strong, with iron gear—they are = tae 


tial, will keep in order and last a long time. 
We threshed at Mr. Yates, | believe, 35 or 37 
bushels in one hour, and at Mr. Page’s 20 bush- 
els in 31 minutes, but a great deal depends on 
the grain, viz. its yield, &c. 


chines are made expressly so as to move with the! 


greatest possible facility, as [ have generally 
made them to travel or move about a country, 
to thresh for hire. We can move them so quick 
that I would engage to thresh at any two given 
places in one hour and a half, allowing for the 
time upon the road; and I never calculate up- 
on threshing less than thirty bushels of wheat 
per hour—I have exceeded 40 per hour.—In 
England, three years next winter, | threshed 40 
qrs. 320 bushels of oats in between 7 and 8 
hours. They are so constructed as to require no 
taking to pieces, and will work in the barn or 
field, we have threshed in both places in one 
day, nor is it necessary that the barn floor 
be level with the outside—they are driven by 
gear and universal joints, not by straps. 

I can make a Portavle Machine to clean 
or fan,—but it would make them more cumber- 
some to move—and as they have already move- 


is very seldom the case—it strikes me thata 
weak horse would be over poised by his neigh- 
hour at the otherend of the rope, and conse- 
quently he will fall back and his hame hooks or 
rings will have to rest at the sheeves at the hot- 
tom of the yokes, rope or chain—however, that 
is a matter of no moment. It would be an addi- 
tional expense, but might render the machines 
more compl-te and interesting, and [ shall be 


The Portable Ma- very glad to fix one for any gentleman upon 


ithis plan: but here we have been obliged to 
furnish them for as little money as we possibly 
can. I made them generally with chains aad 
sheeves, and sometimes [ only put staples and 
links according to agreement. I can furnish 
you with a machine to order early inthe fall, 
say, probably, October—witl thank you to write 
as soon as convenient—an order will be thank- 
fullyacecepted by Your Obedient Servant, 
GEORGE WRiGHT, 

Be.tre-Grove, June 15th, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. George Wright presented me your let- 
ter to him on the sulyect of his wheat threshing 
machines. 

He has constructed for me a portable anda 
stationary machine, both of whieh operated be- 
youd my most singuine expectation. The 
portable machine separates only the wheat from 
the straw, whereas the stationary one separates 





ments enough, it would in adding to these, 
subject them more to disorder. Upon the 
whole, Sir, f am of the opinion, from theory 
as well as from extensive practical observa- 
tion, that the fixed or iminoveable machine,} 
will be found to be of the greatest utility— 
and will give the most lasting satisfaction~— 
the price of either is four hundred dollars—the 
portable machines, have the necessary appa- 
ratus for moving them, except the carriages 
—Fwo men can fix or unfix one, viz. load 
or unload.—We have at present, two in hand 


not only the wheat from the straw. but cleans 
the wheat sufficiently for the purposes of sow- 
ing ; aud will coaveniently get out one handred 
and fifty bushels of wheat per day. The por- 
table machine, I am convinced would get out 
four hundred per day provided it be pushed. 

I am decidedly of opinion upon moderate 
sized farms the stationary ote a would he 
the most eligible on account of its greater sim- 
plicity, it is more easily kept in repair; and on 
account of separating the wheat, chaff, and 
stem, in the same operation. 





—ethe one you heard of—a portable one for 





a young man that js going te travel with 


The price of either of the machines is fout 
hundred dollars. Iam, &c. EK, He 


xn erate. 
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Are exceedingly valuable, and ought to be introduced into the U. Srares or Norrn America, 


(Concluded from page 95, No, 12.) 
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THE 


VICUNA. 





The Vicuna is the smallest and most delicate 
of the Peruvian sheep, but as respects the 
peculiar fineness and consequent value of its 
wool, it is perhaps the most important animal 
of the globe. 

The wool of the Vicuna is the softest, finest 
and most silky of any in the world—it surpass. 
es the fur of the Canadian beaver, the down of 
the swan, the fleece of the brebis des Calmoks, 
or of the Syrian Goats. It extends from the 
shoulder, all along the back, rump and upper 
flanks, unmixed with hair, in a perfect tuft— 
the fleece under the belly is generally white, 
but that of the body in general is red, or a rus- 
set brown. 

Its ordinary height is about three feet—it 
is not so majestic an anima! as the other species 
of Peravian sheep, and the formation of the 
head is entirely different as will be seen by the 
annexed plate. These animals seek the loftiest 
summits of the cordilleras, and rarely descend 
into the plains in search of food—they some- 
times herd with the Huanaco, and occasionally 
intermix with them as has been proved by the 
skins which the hunters bring from the moun- 


suits which we have before mentioned, it was 
universally believed that they could not be do- 
mesticated, but that experiment not only re- 
moved the vulgar error on that point, but proved 
the facility with which they intermixed with the 
common sheep, and it was likewise found that 
the wool of the tame Vicana which was sent by 
the Jesuits to Spain, was far superior to any 
that had ever before been seen. No doubt 
therefore exists in our mind, that if the Vicuna 
is now taken in a suckling state, and reared up 
with care, ina few years they would be com- 
pletely domesticated, and of course exported 
from the country with as much ease as the Lla- 
ma or Alpaca, & indeed if those which have been 
taken ina wild state, and are now exhibited in 
England, France and Spain, as objects of curi- 
osity, had been placed among herds of the com- 
mon European sheep, it is probable they would 
have intermixed with them. 

The usual weight of the Vicuna is from 75 to 
100 pounds, but the Jesuits say they improved 
in size, and reached the weight of 140 and 150 
pounds. Another important fact is stated by 
the Jesuits, that is, the Vicuna became remark- 





tains, several of which partake of the charac- 
teristics of the twe species. 

They do not eat with the avidity of the Lla- 
ma and Alpaca, nor interfere with the pursuits 
of culture—they seem content with the scanty 
allowance they pick amidst the snow-capped 
cordilleras, resorting to the most inaccessible 
places of the mountains, where they enjoy pure 
air, freedom and solitude. 

Until the experiment was made by the Je- 


ably fond of the green blades of Indian corn, 
nd likewise of pounded corn, potatoes, turnips 
and fruits of almost every species were offered 
them and rarely rejected—consequently plenty 
of congenial subsistence will be found fee the 
Vieuna in every part of our peer ny’ 6 
The Llama and Aipaca now in England, pre- 
fer green rye and carrols to any other food, 
therefore every doubt is removed respecting 








each of the four species of Peruvian sheep find-| 
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THE SHEEP OF PERU 


ing in the U.S. herbs and grains suitable for 
their subsistence, 

The flesh of the young Vicuna is considered 
by the Indians next in delicacy to the Llama 
lambs, and even medicinal virtues are attribu- 
ted to the Vicuna flesh. 

The skin of the Vicuna when manufactured 
‘s as soft as morocco, and will be valuable for 
gloves, &c, and indeed the skins of all the four 
species of Peruvian sheep are important, as they 
are known by the natives of Pera, to make 
more durable leather than the skias of any other 
animals. 

From the preeeding obsérvations it is evi- 
dent ; first, that the Llama and Alpaca are do- 
mestic animals in Peru, highly valuable as 
beasts of burthen, and more so, as respects their 
fleece—and as regards the Vicuna, it is al- 
most unnecessary to dwell on the high impor- 
tance such an animal would be to our country, 
more especially when the breed is crossed with 
our common sheep. 

Some idea may be formed of the prolific qual- 
ities of this animal, when an intelligent South 
American has stated that the number of Vicu- 
nas which annually perish by the hauds of the 
hunters, exceed 250,000 ; and besides this, a vast 
number must be destroyed by the wild beasts 
of the forest; nevertheless, they are still abun- 
dant not only on the lofty mountains of Peru, 
but in the cordilleras of Chili. 

The rude manufactures of the Chilians and 
Peruvians from the wool of the Alpaca and Vi- 
cuna, furnish evidences of what may be accom- 
plished in future when those people shall enjoy 
the advantages now common throughout tle 
civilized world. 

I have seen a shaw! manufactured by a Peru- 
vian female, under many disadvantages, from 
the Vicuna wool, which rivalled, in fineness 
those of Cachemere, and I likewise saw a cloak 
in the possession of a priest who assured me 
that he had worn it for fifteen years, yet it was 
apparently as good asif it had only been worn 
a few months. 

The preceding remarks on the four classes 
of Peruvian sheep must be viewed as merely 
cursory—there are many other particulars res- 
pecting this valuable race of quadrupeds, which 
[ flatter myself will be supplied by the intelh- 
gent Souti Americans who frequently visit our 
country, and likewise by our countrymen who 
are occasionally visiting Peru and Chili, for 
purposes of traflic and information. 

The American sqadron now preparing to 
visit the Pacific Ocean, will no doubt take out 
some of our citizess capable of appreciating 
the value of the hints suggested in this brief 
memoir, and [ flatter myself that our govern- 
ment, and the officers of the squadron will find 
the subject worthy of their attention, and that 
before the close of another year we shall see the 
whole of the four species of Peruvian sheep in- 
troduced into our country, and a fair experi- 
ment made under the auspices of governinent 
and the agricultural societies in the different 
states of our union. 


In a future number of the American Farmer, 
[ shal] offer some further suggestions on the do- 
westication of the Vicuna, and the crossing of 
the respective breeds of the Peruvian sheep, 
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animal with large lungs, is capable of converting a 
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and likewise treat of the various kinds of woo! 
imported from South America, showing their 
importance to our manufactures, and to which 
will be added a few remarks on the dyes used 
by the Indians, many of which are unknown tn 
Europe, and [ think will be found of great im- 


portance to our manufacturing interests. 
WM. DAVIS ROBINSON. 


New-York, May, 1821. 
————» 0G 


ON THE FORM OF ANIMALS, 
BY HENRY CLINE, Bsa. SURGEON. 
From the publications of the Board of Agriculture, Eng: 
land, Fol iV. 

The form of domestic animals hae been greatly im- 
proved by selecting with much care, the best formed 
for breeding--but the theory of improvement has not 
been so well understood, that rules could be laid 
down for directing the practice. There is one point 
particularly, respecting which the opinions of breed- 
ers have much varied, which is, whether crossing the 
breed be essential to improvement. 

It is the intention of this communication to ascer 
tain in what instances crossing is proper, anl in what) 
prejudicial; and the principles upon which the pro- 
priety of it depends. 

It has been generally supposed that the breed ot 
animals is improved by the largest males. This 
opinion has done considerable mischief, and would 
have done more injury if it had not been counteracted 
by the desire of selecting animals of the best form 
and proportions, which are rarely to be met with, in 
those of the largest size. 

Experience has proved that crossing has only suc- 
ceeded in an eminent degree, in those instances in 
which the females were larger than in the usual 
proportion of females to males ; and that it has gen- 
erally fuiled when the males were disproportionally 
large. 

The external form of domestic animals has been 
much studied, and the proportions are well ascertain- 
ed. But the external form is an indication only of 
internal structure. The principles of improving it 
must therefore be founded on the knowledge of the 
structure and use of interna! parts. 

The lungs are of the first importance. It is on 
their size and soundness that the health of an anima! 
principally depends. The power of converting food 
into nourishment, is in proportion totheir size. An 


given quantity of food into more nourishment than one 
witn smaller lungs, and therefure has a greater apti- 
tude to futten. 
The Chest. 
The external indication of the size of the lungs is 
the form and size of the chest; the form of which 
should have the figure of a cone, having its apex si- 
tuated between the shoulders, and its base towards the 
loins. 
The capacity of the chest depends upon its form 
more than on the eXtent of its circumference ; for, 
where the girth is equal in two animals, one may 
have much larger lungs than the other. A deep chest 
therefore is not capacious unless it is proportionally 
broad. 
The Pelvis. 
The pelvis is the cavity furmed by the junction of 
the haunch bones with the bones of the rump. It is 
essential that this cavity should be large in the fe- 
male, that she may be enabied to bring forth her 
young with less difficulty. Wen this cavity is smali, 
the lite of the motber and of her offspring is endan- 
gered. a | 
The size of the pelvis is chiefly indicated by the 
width of the hips and the breadth of the twist, which 
is the spice between the thighs 
The breadth of the loins is always in proportion to 
that of the chest and pelvis. 


The Head. 


The head should be smalt by which the birth is}male, from ber size and good constitution, is more 


icattle have horns—but on a very moderate calculation 


_— — 


facilitated. Its smallness affords other advantages. 
ind generally indicates that the animal is of a good 
breed. 

Horns are useless to domestic animals. It is not 
difficult to breed animals without them. The breec- 
ers of horned cattle and horned sheep, sustain a loss 
more extensive than they may conceive ; for it is not 
the horns alone, but also much more bone in the 
skulls of such animals to support their horns ; be- 
sides there is an additional quantity of ligament and 
muscle in the neck which is of small value. 

The skull of a ram with its horns, weighed five 
times more than another skull which was hornless. 
Both these skulls were taken from sheep of the same 
age, each being four years old. The great difference 
in weight depended chiefly on the horns ; for the 
lower jaws were nearly equal, one weighing seven 
ounces, and the other six ounces and three quarters ; 
which proves that the nataral size of the head was 
nearly the same in both, independent of the horns 
and the thickness of the bone which supports them 
In a horned animal, the skull is extremely thice. In 
ahornless animal it is much thinner; especially in 
that part where the horns usually grow 

‘To those who have not reflected on the subject, it 
may appear of little consequence whether sheep and 


it will be found, that the loss in farming stock, and 
also in the diminution of amimal food, is very consid- 
erable, from the production of horns and their appen- 
dages. A mode of breeding which would prevent the 
production of these, would afford a considerable profit 
in an increase of meat and wool, and other valuabie 
parts. 
The length of the neck should be proportioned to 
the heightof the animal, that it may collect its food 
with ease. 

The Muscles. 
The muscles and tendons, which are their appen- 
dages, should be large; by which an animal is ena- 
bled to travel with greater facility. 

The Bones, 
The strength of an animal does not depend upon 
the size of the bones, but on that of the muscles. - 
Many animals with large bones are weak, their mus- 
cles being small. Animals that were imperfectly 
nourished during growth, have their bones dispropor- 
tionately large. If such deficiency of nourishinent 
originated from a constitutional defect, which is the 
most frequent cause, they remain weak during life. 
Large boncs, therefore, generally indicate an imper 
fection in the orgaus of nutrition 

On the improvement of Form. 

To obtain the most approved form, two modes of 
breeding have been practiced~one, by the selection 
of individuals of the same family—called breeding in- 
undin. The other by selecting males and temaies 
trom different varieties of the same species; which is 
called crossing the breed 

When a particular variety approaches perfection 
in form, breeding in-and-in may be the better prac- 
tice—especially for those not well acquainted with the 
principles on which improvement depends 

Wien the male is much larger than the female, the 
offspring is generally of an unperfect form. HW the 
female be proportionally larger, the offspring is of an 
improved form. For instance, if a well formed large 
cam be put to ewes proportionally smaller, the lambs 
will not be so well shaped as their parents; but if a 
smail ram be put to larger ewes, the lambs will be of 
an improved torm 

The proper method of improving the form of ani- 
mals, cunsists in selecting a welliormed female, pro- 
portionaily larger than the male. The improvement 
depends on this principle, that the power of the fe- 
male to supply her offspring with nourishment is in 
proportion to her size, and to the power of nourish- 
wg herself from the excellence of her constitution 

The size of the feeius is generally in proportion to 
that of the male parent ; and therefore, when the fe- 
male parent is disproportionaicly small, the quantity 
of nourishment is deficient, and her offspring bas all 
the disproportions ofa starveling But when the fe- 
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than adequate to the nourishment of a fetus of 
smaller male than herself, the growth must be pro. 
portionately greater. The larger female has also a 
greater quantity of milk, and her offspring is more 
abundantly supplied with nourishment after birth. 
To produce the most perfect formed animal, 
abundant nourishment is necessary from the euarli. 
est period of its existence, until its growth is com. 
plete. 

it has been observed, in the beginning of this paper, 
that the power to prepare the greatest quantity oi 
nourishment, from a given quantity of food, depends 
principally upon the magnitude of the lungs, to which 
the organs of digestion are subservient. F 

To obtain animals with large lungs, crossing is the 
most expeditious method ; because well formed fe- 
males may be selected from a variety of a large size, 
to be put to a well formed male of a variety that is 
rather smaller. ; 

By such a method of crossing, the lungs and heart 
become proportionately larger, in consequenc cofa 
peculiarity im the circulation of the fetus, which 
causes a larger proportion of the bloud, under such 
circumstances, to be distributed to the lungs than to 
the other parts of the body ; and as the shape and size 
of the chest,depend upon that of the lungs, hence 
arises the remarkably large chest, which is produced 
by crossing with females that are larger than the 
males. 

The practice according to this principle of im. 
provement, however, ought to be limited; for, it 
may be carried to such an extent, that the buik of the 
body might be so disproportioned to the size of the 
limbs as to prevent the animal from moving with 
sufficient facility. 

In animals, where activity is required, this prac. 
tice should not be extended so far as in those which 
are required for the tood of man. 


On the Character of Animals. 


By character ia animals is here meant, those ex- 
ternal appearances by which the varieties of the 
same species are distinguished. 

The characters of both parents are observed in 
their offspring ; but that of the male more frequent- 
iy predominates. This may be illustrated in the 
breeding of horned animais ; among which there are 
Many varieties of sheep, and some of cattle, that are 
tornless. 

it a hornless ram be put toa horned ewe, almost 
all the lambs will be hornless; partaking of the char- 
acter of the male rather than of the female parent. 

In some counties, as Norfolk, Wauitshire, and Dor- 
setshire, most of the sheep have horns. In Norfoik 
the horns may be got rid off by crossing with the 
Ryeland rams ; which would also improve the form of 
the chest and the quality of the wool. In Wiltshire 
and Dorsetshire, the same improvements might be 
made by crossing the sheep with South Down rams. 

An offspring without horns might be obtained 
from the Devonshire caitle, by crossing with horniess 
buils of the Galloway breed ; which would also im- 
prove the form of the chest, 1a which, the Devon- 
shire cattle are often deficient. 

Evamples of the good effects of crossing the Breeds. 

The great improvement of the breed of bors. in 
England arose trom crossing with those diminutive 
Stallions, Barbs, and Arabians; and the introduction 
of Flanders Mares into this country was the source 
of improvement in the breed of cart horses. 

The torm of the swine has also been greatly im- 
proved, by crossing with the small Chinese boar. 

Examples of the bad effects of crossing the breed. 

When it became the tashion in London to drive 
large bay horses the Farmers in Yorkshire put their 
mares to much larger stallions than usual, and tlius, 
did infinite mischief to their breed, by producing a 
race .of small chested, long iegged, large boned 
worthless animals, 

A similar project was adopted in Normandy, to en- 
large the breed of horses there by the use of stallions 
trom Holstein; and, in consequence, the best breed 
of horses in France would have been spoiled, had not 
the farmers discovered their mistake in time, by 0- 
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serving the offspring much inferior in form, to thai 
of the native stallions. ; 

Some graziers in the Island of Sheppey, conceived 
that they could improve their sheep by large Lincola 
shire rams, the produce of which, however, Was 
much inferior in the shape of the carcase, and the 
quality of the wool; and their flocks were greatly 
injured by this attempt to improve them. : 

Attempts to improve the native animals of cing 
try, by any plan of crossing, should be made with the 
greatest caution ; for, by a mistaken practice exten- 
sively pursued, irreparable injury may be done. 

la any country where a particular race of animals 
has continued for eenturies, it may be presumed that 
their constitution is adapted to the food and climate. 

The pliancy of the animal economy is such, as that 
an animal will gradually accommodate itself to great 
vicissitudes in climate and alterations in food; and 
by degrees undergo great changes im constitution ; 
but these changes can be affected only by degrees, 
and may often require a greater number of successive 
generations for their accomplishmyant. 

It may be proper to improve the form of a native 
race, but at the same time it may be very injudicious 
to attempt to enlarge their size. ; 

The size of animals is commonly adapted to the 
soil which they inhabit ; where produce is nutritive 
and abundant, the animals are large, having grewn 
proportionally to the quantity of food which tor gene- 
rations, they have been accusiomed to obtain. Where 
the produce is scanty, the animals are small, being 
proportioned to the quantity of food which they were 
able to procure. Ot these contrasts the sheep ot 
Lincolnshire and of Wales are examples. The sheep 
of Lincolnshire would starve on the mountains of 
Wales . 

Crossing the breed of animals may be attended 
with bad effects in various ways ; and that, even 





aer to seek others upon which he may caiculate for 
more profitable returns, or at least, such as will con- 
sutute a division of his risk, Wilh tuis view fus may 
ve presented as an item deserving particular consid- 
eration. 

For twenty years preceding 1816, the annual ex- 
port of fax seed from the United States, averaged 
but about 250 thousand bushels! When they were 
british colomes, with one fifth of the present popula- 
tion, and a territory under cultivation probably muci 
less iN proportion, there was exported in one yeai 
(1770) upwards of 312,uGU bushels, (1) Its very ov- 
vious, that the causes of this decrease, so dispropoi- 
uuonate to the imerease of all other products of the 
sutl, May be attributed to the introduction of vast 
iivods of cotton fabricks and yarns, at prices, (nomin- 
diy) very low, and tie unexampled demand for vreau 
stulis and other tood, during the periou reiérrea to. 
Lhe effect has teen to place fax farming so tar in 
ie back ground, as scarcely to attract iue altention 
oF agricultural sociclies, when enyayed in promoting 
improved methods of cuitivauion tor other crops , anu 
aisuv, it 18 feared, to curiail avusehold manufactures, 
the extension of Which, it will not be deme, ts em- 
imenliy Couducive Lo the prosperity of an agricultural 
people for aithough prudent farmers have usualis 
a smali patch, the object has been SO inconsideraDle as 
vot tu demand any parucuiar care in its thanagement, 
aiid a Wierabie crop, Which, in Europe 1S. Considered 
as Certain, aS any they raise, is supposed in muaty 
districts to be the effect of chance, uv, as it is tern 
ed, good tuck. We wilinet pretend that flax was 
ataoy period in this country estimated as a profitabic, 
though tormeriy a necessary crop. ut itis presuin- 
ed, such tas been the acquisition Of KnoWiedye, and 
improvements m agricuiture, and especially those 
branches of mechanical science connected with it, thai 
an entire new view may be taken of flax lusbandry 





when adopted in the beginning on a good principic i 
for instance, suppose some larger ewes than those ot} 
the native breed were taken to the mountains of| 
Wales and put to the rams of that country; if these! 
foreign ewes were fed in proportion to their size,| 
their lambs would be of an improved form & larger in 
size than the native anunals; but the males produced by 
this cross, thou,h of a good form, would be dispro- 
portionate in size to the native ewes ; and thereiore, 
if permitted to mix with them, wouid be productive) 
of a standing ali-tormed progeny. Thus a cross! 
which, at first, Was an improve:ment, would, by giving 
occasion to a contrary cross, ultimately prejudice the 
breed. t ’ 

The general mistake in crossing has arisen from an 
attempt to increase the size Of a native race of ain- 
mals; being a fruitless cfiurt to counteract the laws 
of nature. 

The Arabian horses, are, in generai, the most per 
fect in the world ; which provably hes arisen from 
great care in selection, and also from being unmixea 
with any variety of the same species, the males have 
therefure never been disproportioned in size to the fe- 
males, 

The native horscs of India are small, but well pro- 
portioned, and good of their kind. With the inten- 
tion of increasing their size, the India company have 
adopted a plan of sending large stailions to India. 
If these staliions shoul be extensively used, a dis 
proportioned race must be the reoult, and a valuable 
breed of horses be irretrievably spoiled 

From theory, from practice, and from extensive 
observation, which is more to be depended upon than 
either, it is reasonable to f 


form this conclusion that 
it 1s wrong to enlarge a native breed of animals; for 
in proportion to their increase of size, they become 
worse in form, less lardy, and more libale to disease 
—= © ....-——- 
From the Massa: husetts Agricultural Journal. 

ESSAYS ON FLAX HUSBANDRY —ty Ss 

W Pomeroy, Esq first Vice-President of 

the Massachusetts Soci ty, for promoting ag- 

ricuiture. 

The great surplus and depressed prices of our chief 
agricultural products, render it necessary for the far- 
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—that it may oe made to enter into the agricuitura 
system of the country inuch more extensively than 
heretofore, and possibly be ranked as a considerable, 
and not unprofitable staple. Wath these impressions 
lave devoted suthe attention to the subject, ana 
shall subinit such intormation as I have veen enabica 
to coilect trom various authentic sources 5 together 
with some remarks and intimations, which, siuuid 
they throw no light on the question, May promote 
chguiry, and imauce others, possessing beite quali- 
fications and more eXperience, tO pursue the invest 
gation. 

My attention _was drawn to the present object, in 
consequence of viewing the manutactories of sail 
clolu, at aferson, near the falls of the Passaic in 
New-Jersey, the last autumn: where I was infurn 
that 6,UU0 volts of puck iad been made for 
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Was prepared lo expect, and wich is pronounced, by! 
those experienced in nautical affairs, to be worth, tor 
servic, from 30 to oU per cent. more than canvas im-| 
ported from Russia! fadeed the respectable and lib-| 
eral proprictors o; those establishments are eniitied! 
to great credit for the perfection of this article ; 

is presumed they ave conlormed to the particulary 
stipulations uf hei contracts with the commissioners} 
of the navy board, who in this instance, as in otters, 
are conspicuous for their attention to those minute 
details so Lecessary to insure solidity and permeznence 
to Wiiat pertains to But tie po 
litical economists, and perhaps some tarimers of the 
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ihat Qepartment. 
United Statics, will be surprised when toid, that ™ the 
tar, from which this sai cloth was fabricated, wes 
imported trom Itecland ana B that ifa suth- 
cieni quantity of native gieowth, could have been pro- 
cured (whict was doubtful) it does not possess suffi 
cient surength to make such canvas, as the vy board 
would, or vught to have been satisfied with! The 
question occurs. What is tiie case of this mferority? 
it will not be pretended, we believe, that there is any 
inherent detect in the soil, or that the climate is un- 
congenial to its perfection, On the oticr hand i 
will be admitted that there is notaing so peculiarly fa- 
vourable, as to require less attention and care in thic 
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the year preceding, of a quality superior to what II, 


cultivation, than is bestowed in those countries ia 
Kurope, where it forms an important agricultural 
staple, and where similar management would unques- 
tionably produce the same effects ; for, however plau- 
sible the prevalent opinion may be, that the inferiori- 
ty of American flax is owing solely to the injudi- 
cious preparation by dew rotting, and we will grant 
it is one very prominent cause, still there are others, 
which will be noticed in the sequel, that may be con- 
sidered as having avery powerful influence in deter- 
iorating the quality, as wellas lessening the product. 

The common flax plant (Linum Usitatissimum) 
possesses habits more peculiar than any other within 
the range of our cultivation—and it may be useful in 
order to reconcile the farmer and to impress on his 
mind the importance of attending to those habits, to 
trace th.s plant to its native soil, or rather to the 
country where they were acquired by cultivation, for 
a vast series of ages—for it is not improbable that, 
like the small grain, its present appearance is essen- 
tially different from that in its indigenous state ; but 
to which it seems to be returning, in some parts of 
our country, by gradations less imperceptible, than it 
may have originally advanced. 

Linen is mentioned ata very early period of sacred 
history as the production oxty or Kexer. The most 
ancient and credible author of profane history (2) 
speaks of its remote antiquity being peculiar to that 
country -and those writers, who treat of the fabu- 
lous ages, ascribe the culture of flax and invention of 
spinning and weaving to Isis, a quecn of Egypt; the 
Ceres of the Greeks, to whom they attribute the dis. 
covery of bread corn. But if there was any question 
on this point, the habits of the fax plant denote its 
most natural soil to have been on the margin ofa 
river annually inundated, subsiding exactly at the pe- 
riod of seed time, Jeaving an entire new soil, or, by 
forming new combinations, completely renovating the 
old, which soon becoming dry, mellow ant friable 
at top; retaining, or having conducted by art, suffi- 
cient moisture at bottom, aided by copious dews to 
ensure its maturity, but never any rain or storms to 
beat it down ! where could I have found such a loca- 
tion but on the banks of the Nile? (3) It has degen- 
erated when transplanted to every other country, 
probably in proportion to the want of care and at- 
tention to assimilate the soil, and gratify that impa- 
jtience of change, to which it has been so long habit- 
juated. Hence itis that flax owes the reputation of 
jbeing the most exhausting of all crops. Let us en- 
;quire to what extent it may be well founded 

Sir Humphrey Davey remarks, in his “ 8th lecture 
fon agricultural chemistry,” that “ it is proved by 
lfacts stated in his 7th lecture, that plants require 
idifferent materials from the soil, and that particular 
getables require peculiar principles to be supplied 
o the land in which they grow.” And “as a most 
remarkable instance of the powcr of vegetables to ex- 
haust the soil of certain principles,” he states “ that 
mushrooms said neyer to rise in two successive 
seasons on the same spot” We might have cited 
Hua, as another instance not less remarkable! These 
facts are further substantiated by the effect produced 
on the soil, where old fruit trees have grown, in re- 
turding the progress of young trees of the same fami- 
ly or species ; for instance, a young cherry tree, 
planted on the spot from which an old one had been 
dug np, wali remain nearly stationary for a length of 
time with the highest cultivation 5 remove it to the 
spot that las been occupied by an old pear tree, and 
plant a young pear tree in its phace, and both will 
immediately become as flourishing as if no tree Lad 
ever been produced on the land. Of this fact I have 
experrenced the most compiete demonstration repeat. 
edy within the last twenty years. It is, moreover, 
well known to most farmers, that an apple orchard will 
not succeed ou land that had before ben cecupied by 
one, but that cherry or peach trees will gtow Vigor- 
ously on such land. 

(2) Herodotus, Futerpe. chap 37. 105. 

( } Phe mundation of the Nile begins to decrease 
about the 20th September. ‘The seeds are sown and 
tn. crops perfected while the sun is in the southern 
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(1) Pitkin’s Statistical View. 
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From these premises very potent arguments might 
be drawn in favour of a regular rotation of crops and 
against summer fallows.—They are here introduced 
to shew, that although a single crop of Flax will 
so exhaust the soil of “ certain principles,” that s 
repetition cannot take place with any prospect of suc- 
cess, even with large quantities of manure, under « 
lapse of from four to eight years, according as those 
** materials” necessary to its growth may be more or 
Jess retained, or supplied, yet it does not follow tha 
the soil is exhausted of the food necessary to promote 
the luxuriant growth of other plants! The sound- 
ness of this position is supported by the usual prac- 
tice in Europe and this country, of sowing clover 
and grass seeds with Flax, which is considered not 
more exhausting, and a better protecting crop than 
Oats or Barley; and it is probable that the result 
may be similar if we extend the enquiry, but itis un- 
important at present, for good husbandry will ever 
dictate that clover or grass should be the next course 
in rotation to Flax. 

We necessarily look to Europe for instructions in 
Flax husbandry, and first turn to Ireland, where it 
was introduced in 1696, under the patronage of Wil- 





liam the third, eight years after he left Noland to 
wield the British scepter. 


“ An able and impartial|be done. 





tecting them and Cucumber vines, from the depreda- 
tions of the striped back vellow bug: Take a quan- 
tity of hen dung, soak and dilute it in water, until it 
is of the consistency of white wash or paint, and with 
t brush, sprinkle the vines and earth around the 
stems with it; and the bugs will decamp—lIt is also 
-he best manure that can be applied to them. 
T, MASSEY. 

Rose Ville, Del., June 20, 1821. 

se = 
For the American Farmer. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN 
CORN. 
In reply to Mr. M*Mechen and * Tuskarora.” 


A communication from Mr. ** Mc Mechen’’ of Moore. 
field, appeared in the Farmer of the 6th inst. in an- 
swer to which I will only make a few remarks. We 
appear to coincide in opinion as regards the practicabili- 
ty and utility of the most important point ; the saving 
of corn, stalk and all. There is a little difference in 
the particular manaer in which, we think, this should 
He advises that a few rows at a time be 





enquiry (4) computes that in less than forty years|cut and stacked immediately, and that the piles be 


from that period, the home consumption and expor-| 
tation of Linen, amounted annually to one million, 


sterling,” which, if we allow for the difference in the 


value of money, may be equal to ten millions of dol-| 
lars at present, “ and this from thirty thousand acres’ 


of land ; employing, in raising and manufacture, one 
hundred and seventy thousand persons.” 


stituted for its promotion, and some years after pub- 
lished several tracts on the culture of Flax; from 
which, and from the tour of Arthur Young in that 
country, we derive some important facts, yet upon 
the whole, less information is obtained that is appli- 
cable to the management in this country, than we 
were led to expect, owing to the minute subdivision 
of the land among the cultivators, (a cotter seldom 
occupying more than a quarter of an acre) the very 
great diflerence of climate. and, above all, the un- 
common fertility of the soil, which Sir lH. Davy, 
in his 4th lecture, attributes to the proximity of 
the rocky strata to the soil, in that moist climate. 
But Mr. Curwen, long a distinguished  states- 
wan in the British parliament, and who, as an agri- 
culturist, ranks with Mr. Coke and Sir John Sin- 
clair, made a tour throughout Ireland in 1513 “ with 
views directed to its agriculture and rural popula- 
tion,” and to investigate the cause of the misery and 
degradation of that noble spirited, generous, but mis- 
managed people, remarks, that ‘he does not think 
the causes assigned by Sir H. Davy for this superior 
fertility are at all satisfactory, that those demi-tints, 
which in England distinguish lands that are exhaust- 
ed, are in ireland almost unknown; the verdure is 
everlasting and luxuriant, arising, as he should sup- 
ose, from some inherent quality of the soil, which 
ps it in a proper state to admit the salutary in- 
fluences of the atmosphere; that the richness of the 
surface resists all the efforts of man to sterilize it,” 
and he gives the Irish credit for being very persever- 
ing in their endeavours for that purpose. (5) Not- 
withstanding this extreme fertility, Mr. Curwen says 
that the Flaxseed raised in Ireland was supposed to 
prodyce inferior plants, and that the Linen board of 
the Dublin society took charge of the importation of 
foreign Flaxseed for the supply of those who could 
net otherwise obtain it. This information relates to 
one of the most important features in flax farming, 
Caamwot or Sexp, which will be considered in our 
next essay. 





(4) See Campbeli’s Political Survey, 
(5) Observations on the state of Ireland, by §. C. 
Curwen, Esq. M. P. London, 1818. 
— 6 ae 
ac? TO DESTROY BUGS ON MELONS. 
Seeing in your last number of the Farmer, remarks 
on Melons, &c, induces me to state my mode of pro- 


When this} 
trade was in its infancy, the Dublin society was in-| 


afterwards enlarged by as many intermediate rows 
that should have been left standing till the whole 
field be gone over. It is highly probable that this 
plan, upon the whole may be preferable to the one 
recommended by myself. 1 still think, however, that 
in one respect it is inferior. By giving the corn, as 
it is cut, a little sun; it appears to me that the ope- 
ration may be performed much earlier in the season 
than it otherwise could be without injury. I may 
have allowed rather too long a time for it to remain 
on the ground. A day might probably do. Last 
year, the whole of my corn crop, amounting to one 
hundred acres, was secured in the manner recom- 
mended. We commenced cutting and stacking on the 
16th of September, and finished before the last of 
the month. Some of it was put up in large stacks 
as soon as cut, and a part remained on the ground from 
one to three days. The corn when husked proved to 
be all equally as sound as if it had remained on the 
stalk till November. In the stalks and blades I also 
found little perceptible difference. But the spring of 
1820, was uncommonly forward, and the year for corn, 
a good one. Should the weather, ut the time of cut- 
ting, be damp or threatening, I cheerfully admit that 
the plan of Mr. M. has many advantages over mine. 
A very important point is to get the corn secured in 
the field, as early in the year as possible, to make 
room for the wheatcrop. The last of September will 
do, butthe middle would be better, as many farmers 
commence sowing wheat as early as that date, and 
some even us soon as the first of the month. When 
tops are cut and left on the ground a day or two to 
dry, we do not find, without they should have been 
exposed to rain, that any material injury is sustained. 
For his efforts in “ furtherance”? of my plan, about 
which it seems I am yet to have some trouble, Mr. 
M. has my sincere thanks. It was in his section of 
the country, that the plan of cutting off corn, first 
originated—it is now promulgated to #he American 
public, with the hope that it will not be so sceptical 
of the merits of a system, as to suppose merely be- 
cause it is new, that it must de a visionary innovation 
on the interest of Agriculture. 

A writer over the signature of ‘ Tuskarora”, 
requires some attention. I am sorry that my sug- 
gestions do not meet with his approbation. 1 
should be unwilling, at this time, to commence an 
Agricultural controversy with any one, and much 
more with a puissant name-sake of an Indian Chief. 
He “ knows, or at least thinks it highly probable, 
that the culture of corn, will be better under. 
stood and practiced where it has been cultivated as a 
staple production both for domestic consumption, and 
for market, than where it has not been used for both 
purposes”’—and from this opinion, draws the conclu- 
sion, that the tide-water counties of Virginia, know 





more about the management of this orop, than they 
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possibly can, in Fauquier or any of the back coun. 
ties—and that his efperience of “ thirty years” with 
that of many others, has clearly proved that the old 
way is the best. Although at first sight these argu- 
ments appear plausible enough, a very little reflec. 
tion will convince us of their fallacy. When the soil 
is so congenial to the growth of any crop, that it may 
be raised with little difficulty, little attention is in. 
variably paid to improvements in its culture. A mo. 
derate crop attained with a considerable degree of 
certainty by ordinary means, is sufficient to supply the 
wants and satisfy the wishes of the careless cultiva. 
tor. It is rather in a climate where nature has been 
less lavish of her favours, that we ebould expect 
beneficial improvements in the science of Agricui- 
ture. When the product of the earth is barely suf- 
ficient, with the most rigid economy, to support hu. 
man existence, the ingenuity of man is whetted, by 
“necessity the mother of invention”, to overcome 
such obstacles, as by more fortunate individuals, 
would be deemed absolutely insurmountable. There 
appears then, to be no sort of necessity for our taking 
the simple opinions of a Gloucester Corn Planter, as 
orthodox on the culture of that Plant, merely because 
he lives in a country where corn is the “staple”, and 
has had the benefit of “30 years” experience. Could 
our mortal peregrimations be extended to such a limit, 
he might, possibly, have been at the same business 
for 30 thousand years, and after all not have known, 
one word more about the matter, than did the naked 
subjects of his merciless Prototype. I am far from 
supposing, however, that this is, or would really be, 
the case with our modern ** Tuskarora’’, and we have 
great satisfaction in acknowledging and hoping that 
he may be as learned, and as experienced as the 
absence of error can make him. Iam supposed to be 
a “ young gentleman who write more for my own 
amusement, than for the information of others” and 
nearly my whole system denounced as the crude theo- 
ry of a distempered brain, merely because I had the 
candour to acknowledge that I never had the advan- 
tage of ‘thirty years” experience, which in the 
opinion of ** Tuskarora” appears to be the * sine qua 
non” of an Agricultural investigator. Some of the 
greatest benefactors of tillage, of whom we have 
any, information, were men not conversant with its 
practical details. The great Roman Poet, whose 
writings have been the admiration of every age, from 
his own to the present, was at most a practical culti- 
vator on a very limited scale—And even ‘* Tuskaro- 
ta” will not deny that Virgil did more good to the 
agriculture of the Roman Republic, than could have 
resulted from the united efforts of ten thousand clod. 
pates. I have not the vanity to suppose, that my 
own name can, with propriety even be mentioned on 
the same page, with that of such a celebrated Bard: 
the fact has been adverted to, only to show that “ 50 
years” of experience may, in some cases, be dispensed 
with, without the hazard of being always led a wild 
goose-chase by the undigested speculations of a “ no- 
vice.” This much 1 have said on the admitted sup- 
position, that I have no experience whatever. But for 
the edification of my generous opponent, J will state 
that although on the sunny “ side of sixty” Iam no 
chicken still. My whole attention has been paid for 7 
years past to that professioa on which I have dared to 
write, and by which I receive my only support. Un- 
der the impression that the * conduct of men should 
be measured by their actions and not by their pro- 
fessions,” I did not suppose it would be considered 
of much importance, whether I had been a farmer for 
seven years, or for 3C. “ Tuskarora” agrees with me, 
that to plough a poor soil from seven to twelve in- 
ches deep, would be beneficial, but is at a loss to 
know “ how to make this 12 inch turn under.” In 
laying down the requisite depth of good cultivation, it 
was not necessary to confine myself to what was com- 
monly done, for in that case ] might have said 3 inches; 
all that was deemed important, was to embrace what 
may be termed the ultimatum of American Ploughing- 
Though I have never seen a large field ploughed }¢ 
inches deep, I have several times seen small spots 
ploughed to that, or very es that depth even in 





this neighbourhood. If ‘ Tuskarora’s” county men, 
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would be rather more liberal in the distribution of 
their sweet smelling corn blades to their plough 
teams, to the no smali discomfiture of that useless 
animal, the race horse, he might probably be con- 
vinced that the hope of descending 12 inches into 
the earth is not altogether so forlorn as he seems to 
magine. He cannot tell what “ abstracted grass” 
@n mean, without it be dead grass. He has been 

ilty of some unfairness in quoting my words, 
so as to make out a different signification from what 
was intended: My language was this; ‘ the growth 
ef grass, does not in the abstract injure that of corn” 
—The word “abstract” is here placed between the 
auxiliary and the governing verb “ injure”, and was 
jntended in some measure to qualify the sense con- 
veyed by that verb. The growth of grass might in. 
jure that of corn in three different ways; by drawing 
that nutriment for its own support, which the crop 
should have—by shading the corn, and by occupying 
the ground which might be absolutely necessary for 
the corn-rvots. In speaking of that supposed injury 
which the corn might receive from a monopoly of its 
food, { used the word “ abstract’ to mark the dif- 
ference between that and the other two, and which 
conveyed the same idea, as if [liad said ‘* grass does 
not, simply by its growth, injure that of corn” I 
may have been deficient in syntactical precision, but 
the Essays in question were not designed for the 
frivolous exercise of critical sagacity. Whe invinci- 
bility of a patriotic army of greuadicrs, seems to ex- 
gite the risibility of a Gloucester Corn Planter. li 
is admitted, that even a host of that sort may have 
been overcome by their “ equals in courage, their 
superiors in number” But in narrating the actions 
or prowess of mankind, we always speak relatively. 
An army of patriotic grenadiers, is much more likely 
to be invincible, than any other body of men, not 
superior in number. I can see no impropriety in 
comparing what has been very justly termed the 
“prince of plants” to the stubborn courage of a 
gigantic soldier. <A languid attempt at witticism is 
made on the expression, that “Indian corn is the 
most vigorous plant in the natural world”: Without 
wandering from our globe, I should have supposed a 
gentleman who writes as well as “ Tuskarora,” migit 
at least have heard of the natural, the moral, the 
scientific and political worlds. ‘* After itshall have 
become knee high, no wet destroys—no drought kills 
—no grass can injure it”: Taking the two first of 
these expressions in a literal sense, I am certainty 
eorrect, for barring an extraordinary dispensa:ion oi 
supernatural power, I never heard of a rain so hcavy 
since the time of miracles, as completely to destroy 
eorn knee-high, or a drought so severe as to entirely 
kiliit. Itis true, that were the Rhappahanock to 
flow out of its channel, on either of its banks, the 
corn would be drowned, and many of the inhabitants 
in the bargain. A rain of forty days and forty nights, 
would be attended with consequences fully as diretul. 
Were the sun to advance out of his resting place, 
fifty millions of miles nearer this earth, than he re- 
Mains at present, I cannet doubt but the corn would 
be all burnt up. We have the consolation to Know, 
however, that such occurrences, though barely possi- 
bie, are not very probable. fn the ordinary course of 
the season, by an improved cultivation, I contend that 
we might counteract, at least in a greater measure 
than we do at present, those little whimsicalitics of 
nature, which we every year meet with, and which 
as prudent men, we should occasionally expect and 
endeavour to render harmless. ‘ No grass can injure 
ii:” In one of the Essays on “ Rural E-onomy,” 
from which this sentence 1s transeribed, I endeavour- 
ed to prove that corn sustained no injury from the 
mere growth of grass, admiiting at the same time, 
that a grassy corn fivid was generally a sorry one, but 
contending that what was only the effect of bad cultiva- 
tion—the growth of grass, was inconsiderately taken 
for the cause of the indifferent crop, which was whoily 
and evlely the want of proper cultivation When corn 
becomes knee-high, I presume it is beyond the reach 
of injury from the shade of grass; if then the correct 
ness of my first postulate be admitted, I think I can 
with great confidence, affirm that “mo grass cao 


injure it.” When this position shall have been 
else, it will be time enough for me to reply to them. 
A Gloucester Corn Planter, cannot conceive how it 
is possible that my mouldy corn stalks can be supe- 
rior in “ quantity and quality” to his finely cured 
blades and tops—and I will readily allow that no one 
else can, admitting his statement to be correct, that 
the corn is “ put up into small, slovenly cocks,” 
merely to rot. Upon what authority he states this 
fact |know not. Had he read the letter of Mr. Me. 
Mechen, he woukt have seen that there are in the world, 
besides myself, other strenuous advocates of the sys- 
tem, against which he has so earnestly invoked the 
maledictions of society, and who, more fortunate than 
myself, may by an experience of 30 years, possess 
the requisite passport to credibility. By the state- 
ment of the same gentleman, it will appear that corn 
is secured in that way, not merely as food for stock, 
but as food for man, and that it is as free from 
** mould or any other unpleasant smell,” as if put in 
the most airy corn house ; and furthermore, that it is 
more secure from the depredations of rats and mice, 
than when housed in the common way. If corn, when 
cut, be nicely put up in piles or cocks, which both 
admit air and turn rain, I can divine no cause why 
it should be so much inferior either in ‘* fine smell 
or nutritive power,” to the favourite blades of a 
Gloucester Corn Planter. If I rightly remember, the 
simple stalk is considered of more importance by 
Arator, than all the balance of the plant, with the 
exception of the grain. It was on this part of the 
plant, that I relied for the superior food, beth in 
** quantity and quality” and not to the ‘* same parts 
of the corn plant,” which alone is thought worth 
saving in the lower country. The slightest observa- 
tion will convince any one, that the stalk contains 
more saccharine or nutricious matter, than the blades, 
husk and cob put together, and consequently must 
be, for stock, a stronger and better food than a com- 
paratively small quantity of blades, which admitting 
them to be twice as fragrant as they really are, I 
still contend are not worth the trouble of gathering. 
--In speaking of the manner of curing fodder, my 
Friend appears at least to doubt the fact of my ever 
having scen the blades put loose between the stalks 
to dry, and unblushingly affirms that he never has 
** witnessed a process similar to the one described.” 
The man really is to be pitied, who with the advantage 
of an age of experience, appears not even to under. 
stand the details of his own system !—with a far less 
debt to the stock of time, [ have lived long enough 
to have seen and practised both plans, and tong 
enough to be well convinced by experience, that the 
bundling of blades, immediately when pulled, is 
fraught with bad consequences. The main ebject of 
the farmer 1s to get the biades sufficiently cured for 
-he cock or stack, as soon after they are pulled as 
possible. When they are placed loose between the 
stalks, without the smallest danger of being blown 
away, they will cure m balf the time, as when tied up 
immediately ILudeed when they are secured in the 
way Which he prefers, it is very difficult to cure them 
thorovghly at all Nething is more common than t, 
see blades completely spoiled in the stack by fer- 
mentation For the further information of a Glou- 
cester Corn Planter, who seems to be as spasmodi 


dog is by the sight of water, I beg leave to state that 

the method of raising corn, as recommended by my- 

sv if, if We except the general use of the couiter, is 

precisely the same that is now practised by the best 
farmers, in a great part of Fauquier and Loudoua 
Counties : where notw:thstanding the less favo. rabie 
advantages of soil and climate, they tr queatly make 
as much per acre, as is made on the fine bottoms of 
the Rappahanneck, or even the Black Swamp of 
Gloucester. The pian ef cutting and stacking corn 

has been in successful operation on the South Branch 
of the Potomac, for 20 or 30 years. Some of the 
very worst cultivators which appear in this country, 
are Tobacco Planters, with the experience of half « 
century, metamorpliosed by necess.ty into Farmers. 
Too elosely wedded to old habits to aliow the intro- 
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shaken by the arguments of “* Tuskarora,”’ or any one} 


duction of modern improvements, they appear to be 
doomed during the remainder of their lives, to turn 
the same barren clod, with little more success, than 
had the unfortunate Sisyphus with his intractable rock. 
Whether it be more pleasant to travel on the “ King’s 
Highway,” or by the uncertain indications of an 
Indian trail, I leave to the decision of those most in- 
terested.-To write for a newspaper, may, to a gen- 
tleman gifted with the oily fluency of “ Tuskarora,” 
be a source of pleasure ; but to be engaged continually 
with the irksome task of instructing others, I can 
Positively assert affords no amusement to me ; and as 
a proof of my sincerity, should the courtesy of my 
generous Friend permit it, I shall now descend from 
he giddy height of public observation, to the more 
agreeable pursuit of domestic concerns. 


R. B. BUCKNER, 
Vint Hill, Fauquier County, Va. 2 
22d May, 1821. 
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For the American Farmer. 


OYSTER SHELLS. 


ANSWER To W.R. 


Fresh oyster shells when ground, become valuable 
manure—they convey not only animal, saline and 
caicarious matter to the land, but mechanically sepa- 
rateits parts. In England and Pennsylvania, they are 
frequently so applied. It is not more absurb to pre- 
scribe the same nostrum for all diseases, than to ap- 

ly the same manure to every soil. A skilful farmer 
consults the constitution of his land, ascertains its 
constituent parts and endeavours to supply its de- 
ficiencies, by artificial means. If it require lime in 
its caustick state, he will burn marine shells, and 
thus obtain one of the most pure, and active limes 
which nature can afford, not only without sand, but 
free from all deleterious matter with which stone 
lime is frequently combimed. {[t is obvious that if the 
shells shall have been long exposed to the at. 
mesphere, the animal and saline particles will have 
scaped, leaving nothing but calcarious matter to ope- 
rate upon the ground—shells which have been so ex- 
posed are more cheaply reduced to powder by Fire, 
han by any other means; and for the purposes of 
caustick lime, they should be selected always, It has 
been tound that reeent shells, or those which have 
been roasted before exposure in the kiln, become 
black, and so difficult to be slaked, that they remain 
beneath the soil, unaltered for a season and often 
more. It is probable that the animal matter distribut- 
ed throughout their pores, when exposed to sudden 
heat becomes carbonized, and thus excludes the mois- 
ture necessary toreduce them. The chemical agen- 
cy of lime in exciting fertility has been so fully exe 
piained by Sir Humphrey Davy, its sensible effects 
upon soils are now so completely established by prac- 
tical men, that there is scarcely afarmer who is ige 
norant of its excellence, yet haif of the value is gen- 
erally lost through inattention to the time and mode 
of its application. 
CURWEN: 
Philadelplua County, June 19, 1321. 
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cally affected by the bare word Theory, as a mad/~Q DRAW HAY TO SLACKS EXPEDITIOUSLY: 


Hardy County Virginia, Morefield, 
February, 1821. f 
Srr—Our mode, on the South Branch of the Potd- 
mac, of deawing hay when in the cock, to the stack 
is so simple, that | could as soon put it in operation 
as describe it. We rake all with the horse rake as 
before stated, and we draw the cocks also by horse 
and in the following manner : A rope, chain, or grape 
vine will do very well; but the best way is to use two 
poles about ten or twelve feet long, about as thick at 
the but end as a man’s arm—the poles cut off at the 
root so as te have anobat the end, to hold a small 
rope to confine the two buts, to within eighteen or 
twenty inches of each other-trim them up smooth, 





bund let each have a fegk at the small end, to fasten a 
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trace to with a small string—the other end of the 
traces, to be hooked to the hames, so as that the 
poles can be lengthened or shortened agreeably to the 
size of the cocks ; one end to drag till you get to 
the hay, then puta small boy on the horse, let him 
ride round the cock, and stop with his horse’s head 
towards the stack, or barrack. A weak hand will do 
to hitch on the load, which is done by putting the 
poles around the cock, close to the ground, lifting 
the hay at each side of the cock, to permit the poles 
to go a few inches under it; then make the trace 
fast to the hames; step behind the cock, and put 
your feet on the but end of the poles, to keep them 
to the ground at starting, also holding the top of the 
cock with your hands, to keep it steady until it is 
under way. ‘The rider thea drives to the stack, un- 
hooks the chain from the hames on the side next to 
the stack, wheels around with his horse, draws the 
poles out behind by the other chain, and gallops off 
to the next cock, where the hitcher is ready ; having 
with a hand rake taken up in the meanwhile any lock 
that may have stuck in the stubble at the bottom, 
and put ‘it on the top of the cock to be next taken. 
We generally let the cocks have one night to settle. 
One hand will hitch for two or three horses, and 
three horses, with lively boys to attend them, will 
draw as fast as four pitchers will put it up to two 
stackers, until the cocks get forty or fifty poles dis- 
tant from the stack, when four horses would work 
to the best advantage. When we take chains to draw 
with, we tie four iron traces, end to end. Good 
hands will become expert in cither mode by an hour’s 
practice. 
Very respectfully, your’s, 
ABEL SEYMOUR. 
— 6 
SMILEX ; may tt not drive away Rats ? 
BOTONICAL ANECDOTE, 

Some years past whilst traversing a field 
near Baltimore, | took upa young plant that 
looked like a long shoot of asparagus, and 

lanted it in a corner of a little cultivated 
fot. The plant grew to a short vine and pro 
duced some herbaceous colored flowers. About 
this time I perceived a most unpleasant smell 
on passing near the place, which I conceived 
to be from a dead rat which it resembled very 
much. A servant was dispatched to hunt out 
the nuisance, but returned without being suc- 
cessful. As it infected the common pass to 
my house, 1 was obliged to undertake the odi- 
ous task myself, and after some time, when 
actually brushing the vine, I discovered to my 
reat surprise, that it proceeded from the 
iain on my new plant. Whether Flora is 
fond of contrast I know not, but when L com- 
re the Rose, the Azoean Jessamine, and the 
Viea Fragrans, with the Fritillaria,* the Ster- 
coria, the Ferrulat and my abominable Sinilax, 
I am somewhat at a loss to know how Miss 
Flora’s olfactory nerves can form such associ- 
ations, and wonder that she does not turn 
‘these latter off from the list of her maids, But 
methinks the eye, the insects, the wren, the 
Hypochondriac Patient, the Doctors and per- 
haps the Farmers (if any of them drive olf rats) 
all plead with her to spare them, whilst the 
nose must acknowledge his highness to be am- 
ply supplied from the residue—and should re- 
member the stories of the Roman general, and 
—_———_ 

* Fritellarea or Crown Imperial. The wren is 
fond of running up the stalk and sipping the distilla- 
tion from its nectaria, tho’ a most abominable flavour 
to our taste. : 

¢ Ferruia is an umbelliferous plant, producing asa- 
fowetida—it is mentioned by Captain Riley, though he 
seemed unacquainted with it. 


Pau! against giving one member all the honor 
at the expense of the others. ‘Io ascertain 
whether a cat had the same idea of a rat smell, 
I took off one of the blossoms of the Smilax 
Pseudoaccasia (as Bartram calls it) and moved 
it gently towards the nose of a fine cat that lay 
asleep, but without touching her—in an instant 
she made a blow at it with her paw, and sprung 
up as if a real rat had touched her. ‘The ex- 
periment was repeated again with nearly sim- 
ilar effect. Would not some of these flowers 
drive away rats? It appears to be the resem- 
blance to old haunts of mice and rats that gives 
this virtue to hound’s tongue (cynoglossum) 
which when dry and a little old, has this favor 
manifest to every one. But the flavour of dead 
rats must be more terrifying to live rats than 
the smeil of a deserted haunt. 
RUSTICUS., 

P.S.—The growth of this Smilax resembles 
the young cinnamon, which gives it the specific 
name. 
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(CP In the report of the late Cattle Show, re- 
gret is expressed that the blood of the fine Devon 
Cattle, sent by that eminent English farmer, 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk, to Mr. Patterson of Balti- 
more, cannot be more rapidly diffused through- 
out the State—and that some of the Bulls have 
not been offered for publick use. We are hap- 
py to state that the wishes expressed in behalf 
of the publick are ina fair way to be realised. 

The increase of the females must necessarily 
be slow, and until they are more numerous they 
ought to be retained, guarded and fed, with se- 
dulous care, in order to preserve the breed in 
its imported purity.—A different course of 
treatment by any into whose hands this stock 
may happen to fall, would be reproachfud to the 
country. 

These Cattle were landed here in the month 
of June, 1817, and consisted of one Bull of one 
year old, and six Heifers of two years old each. 

Mr. Patterson’s division consisted of three 
Heifers, one of which died the following year, 
and the use of the original Bull for one year— 
an accident has since rendered him useless. 
From his part of this Stock Mr. Patterson 
has furnished three Bulls one to the State of 
Connecticut, one to the State of New-York, 
one to a generous publick spirited landholder of 
this town, and another has been recently and 
very kindly offered tv be placed on the iditor’s 
Stock-Farm fur the use of the publick. 

Mr. Patterson has been an experimental far- 
mer for more thao 40 years, and has imported 
more live stock, of greater variety and at 
greater expense, than perhaps any other indi- 
vidual, ‘There is not a drove of fat Cattle 
brought to our market, which may not be recog 
nised as the descendants of the Stock imported 
from time to time by Mr. Patterson, the late 
Mr. O'Donnell, Gough, Sprigg and a few 
others.—Kvery one admires the fine points dis- 
played in these descendants—whilst the greater 
number of those who see them, set thea dowa 
as fine country cattle, while few have the means 





a 
imported progenitors, and give the credit where 
itis due.—We shall be glad to preserve in this 
Journal the history of every importation of live 
stock that is furnished us—as well as an account 
of the sales of all such stock, 











a> We commence in this number, with 
much satisfaction, the publication of a series of 
numbers on Flax Husbandry, from the pen of 
S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. first Vice President of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society—The sul) 
ject is one of great interest, and fortunately, it 
could not have fallen into hands more capable 
of doing it justice. No article has fallen in 
price so little as flax— and since the Navy 
Board, with a wisdom, forecast and economy, 
which distinguishes all their proceedings, have 
determined to use none but American Duck, 
(which, on trial, has been found to wear double 
the time of Russia Dack) a ready market will 
be found for all the flax and hemp that can be 
furnished. The manufacture of this article has 
been brought to great perfection at Paterson, in 
New-Jersey. It is found not to mildew, as 
Knglish +-uck does, and it is satisfactory to be- 
lieve that the enterprizing,imanufacturers are 
likely to find adequate encouragement. It is 
our duty to point out new and more profitable 
objects to engage the industry of the farmer, 
and accordingly we recommend the * Fiax 
Husbandry”, as worthy of his immediate at- 
tention. 








PRICES CURRENT. 
Flour from the wagons, $4 124—Whiskey from 
do. 24cts. inclusive of barrel—Hay, per ton, S18 a 2U 
—Straw, do. 7 a $8—Wheat, White, 85 a 87 cents— 
Red, do. 82a 61—Corn, 39a 40, brisk sales—Ouats, 
23 a 24—Rye, 40—Cod fish, per quintal, wholesale, 
$5, retail do. $4—New-England Beans per bushel, 
1 12}—ditto Peas, 75 cents—Plaster in stone $4 per 
ton—do, ground, $1 35 per barrel, 33 cts, per busiicl, 
$8 per ton—New-Orleans sugar, $9 to 12 50—Mus. 
covado, do. $9 a 12—American White Lead, $12 50 
—Ground do. 13 a 14—Linseed Oil, 75 cents—Feath- 
ers, 40 a 45 cents— Potatoes, per bushel, 624 a 75 
ents—Shad, new, $6—Herrings, $2 a $2 25, deciin- 
ing—Fine Salt, 55 cents per bushel—Ground Allum do 
35 a 6U—St Ubes, 60--Cadiz, 50 a55 -Turks Island, 
75—Live Cattle, §5-a5 5U—Beef, 8 to 10 cents— 
Hams, 10 a 12 cents—Middlings, 1) cents—Butter, 
25 cents—Peas 50 cents per bushel——Egys, 
24 cents—-Cheese 8 a 1U cents per pound—Tar $1 iv 
—Turpentine, 1 874 a 2—Pitch 24—Rosin, common, 
$1¥, bright do. $3 per barrei—Varnish, 25 cents— 
Spirits Turpentine, 32 ceuts per gallon—Cotion, 
(good Upland) 14 a 15 cents; very duil—Rice 3 a 34 
cents—Ship and Flooring Plank, $.5 a 27-—-shingles, 
best 637 a $7, common, $3 to 44 per M. 
7 hhds Kentucky Tobacco, very fine, sold the pre- 
sent week for $6 50. 
Maryland Tobacco.—But few sales for the last 
week—2 hhds. wagon tobacco, highly fired, from 
Frederick County, sold at §14—1hhd. very superior 
fine yellow from do. sold at $20 S0—19 hhds, un- 
commonly sold at §!5—40 bhds. very fine red sold at 
4 and $7, 4 months credit—Lower Patuxent, from 2 
and 4 to 3 and $5—Upper Patuxent, from 3 and 5 to 4 
and $6 
No sales Virginia Tobacco. 
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or take the trouble to trace them back to their 


promptly attended to. 








